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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT' 
■ By Leonard Metcalf 

The thirty-seventh annual convention of the American Water 
Works Association meets in an active, growing community, rich in 
past traditions, at a time when vital history is in the making the 
world over, as never before in the memory of the present genera- 
tion. It will be looked back upon as a period of regeneration, a 
modem renaissance. 

Everywhere men are outwardly asking one another, "What can I 
do to help?" and inwardly are asking themselves the soul-searching 
question, "Am I rendering my fellow-men full measure of service 
commenstirate with my capacity?" From top to bottom of the 
social structure, from the very government itself to the source of 
its power, the individual, und'^rlying principles and current practice 
in the conduct of affairs are under review and are feeling the effect 
of constructive criticism; while an appalling price in life, in suffer- 
ing and in treasure, is being paid to determine by war the relative 
advantage and danger of the development of the individual as a unit, 
with subservient democratic government, or of the highly-centralized 
autocratic government, with a dependent people. 

Under such conditions it is fitting that this Association, too, 
should pause at this time to consider whether it is meeting its full 
duty to the public and is filling and cultivating its field as thoroughly 

• Read before the thirty-seventh annual convention of the American Water 
Works Association, Richmond, Va., May 7, 1917. 
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as possible and, if not, what it can do to render larger measure of 
service. Let us review the situation briefly. 

The membership of the Association, about 1300 in number, 
is scattered from the eastern to the western seaboards, and 
from the southern limits of the United States to Canada. Yet 
in many states the membership is very small and scattered and 
many of the cities and towns of the country have no representation. 
As compared with those of other national organizations, such as 
the membership of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 8200; 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 7700; the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 7600; and the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, 5900; our nmnbers are totally inadequate. 
Even as compared with the membership of other water works or- 
ganizations, our membership is not as comprehensive as it should be. 

The field is a broad one. The administrative problems of water 
works property involve many important questions of policy and 
relations with the public, and legal and financial, as well as ad- 
ministrative, questions. The operating department deals in its 
sources of supply and reservoirs, with problems touching the fields 
of sanitary science, chemistry, biology, bacteriology, agriculture, 
forestry and others; in its pumping stations, with mechanical and 
electrical engineering; in its pipe system, with geology, metallurgy, 
labor and manufacture. The accoimting department deals with 
legal, commercial and mechanical problems. The construction de- 
partment with problems in civil, mechanical, electrical, mining, 
chemical, and physical engineering. 

No wonder, then, that there is felt in the water works field the 
influence of the overlapping of other societies. Nevertheless, we 
should strive to reach and serve the general practitioner — ^the prac- 
tically trained man, rather than the highly educated or technical 
one, occupying a highly specialized position — ^to give to this large 
class of capable, intelUgent, industrious and able men the oppor- 
tunity not only to get together in annual convention, but to assist 
in developing and advancing the state of the art in their particular 
fields of activity. 

Are we doing this? In some measure, yes, as a fair compari- 
son of the last with any earUer decades clearly indicates. In full 
measure, no. The reason is easily foimd. It is the essential prob- 
lem of the national society, whatever its field of activity. It is 
two-fold in nature, due first to the widely scattered membership, 
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making frequent intercourse about a common board impossible, and 
second, to lack of financial resources, conducing to the same end. 

But are we content to let this continue; to let the timid man, the 
complaisant man, yes, even the busy man, remain indifferent to 
the fact, that others pass us while we linger by the way, more 
happy then helpful, and fail to interest in the fundamental, and 
often as yet undeveloped, truths of our science, the water works 
men whom we do not reach, do not arouse, do not vitalize, and 
who are unfortunately in the great majority? As individuals we 
are no less responsible, no less willing to do our full duty than 
others, but unfortunately collectively the burden of responsibility 
is not only less noticeable but less heeded. The primary difiBcul- 
ties seem to me to lie in the lack of unity of purpose and in the 
committee work, largely in the lack of method and of accompUsh- 
ment in such work. 

The lack of unity of purpose is the direct result of difference in 
local conditions and problems, difference in point - of view, and 
most important, the remoteness of many members, making it prac- 
tically impossible to get together to discuss pending issues face to 
face. 

The local organizations in any profession or calling have an ad- 
vantage over those of national membership in that they afford 
greater opportunities for personal touch and discussion. It is 
much better to talk over disputed subjects than to write about them, 
for there are always opportunities for misunderstanding the exact 
meaning of letters, and persons who really hold quite similar views 
may vmwittingly mislead each other through this tendency of all 
correspondence. When there are real differences of opinion, and 
these can be settled only by prolonged study and exchange of views, 
letter writing is a handicap from which national societies suffer far 
more than local societies and is largely the cause of lack of perfect 
harmony in this and other associations. 

There will always be differences of opinion regarding the work of 
our Association, just as there are similar differences in every live 
organization. The free and frank discussion of such differences is 
helpful not detrimental, for it enables the policy of the Association 
to be laid along the lines which will make it most effective in its 
primary purpose, the improvement of the administration of water 
works. The difficulty which has been facing this organization is 
the feeling that the discussions have not always been free and frank. 
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Some of its members are inclined to believe that the officers, whom 
they have elected for duties specifically stated in the Constitution, 
have exceeded their authority, or that a little clique of a few mem- 
bers in one section of the country or another is playing petty poli- 
tics for its own advantage, without regard for the welfare of the 
organization, or that some of the work of the Association is not 
carried on in the manner which best meets the needs of the 
members. Probably every member can recall cases where he 
has been iftisled by letters from friends about personal matters 
and these misunderstandings would have been serious if friendship 
did not convince him that there was something wrong about the 
correspondence. 

There are just two features of the administration of national 
societies about which there can be no real argument. The first is 
that the duties of the different officers and committees must be 
clearly defined and not overlap, so that there can be no question 
as to the responsibility for each function of the society. The second 
feature is that every officer and committee must clearly recognize 
the limitations to freedom of judgment. These spheres of respon- 
sibility must be thoroughly recognized by each officer and commit- 
teeman and they must cooperate freely and fully. The very fact 
that an organization is national in membership makes the respon- 
sibihties of these men greater and calls for more careful, friendly 
and sympathetic treatment of their mutual relations. The methods 
that serve in local organizations will fail in a national organization 
unless they are used with great care. Persons who may try to 
use the Association to their advantage will naturally foster every 
trivial misunderstanding between officers, in order that out of the 
friction which they help to create, they may gain their ends. The 
history of the American Water Works Association, as of other socie- 
ties, is marred by the unfortunate results of lack of complete co- 
operation between its officers, its committees and its members. It 
is difficult to avoid this condition when busy men must give a large 
amount of time to Association affairs, but a great deal can be accom- 
plished if each member, whether officer, committeeman or serving 
for the time in the ranks, will adopt a policy of hearty cooperation 
instead of criticism. 

It is full time for everybody in the Association to realize that 
differences of opinion do not necessarily mean any personal likes or 
dislikes. We may differ from our friends on many things and still 
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like them just as much as if we agreed with them. The members 
of the Association form a large family, in which the majority de- 
cides what shall be done. As in most organizations which have 
weathered days when disaster was imminent, the members have 
learned that it is best to give large powers to the officers, because a 
few men can consult together more easily than many and carry on 
business better in every way. The steady increase in the growth of 
the Association and the improvement in its financial condition 
since the old days, when it was without much standing and was in 
perpetual financial straits, bear clear testimony to the skillful 
management of the Association's affairs since the New Orleans con- 
vention, when it was decided by the members that sound business 
methods should be' substituted for those previously followed from 
the founding of the society. The difficulties attending this task 
were many and have not yet all been overcome; they called for self- 
sacrifice of time by many of the most busy members, but this sacri- 
fice was gladly made in the belief, which has been justified by the 
results, that the American Water Works Association could be made a 
strong, influential body. 

The elimination of this lack of complete harmony or unity of 
purpose can be accomplished by individual determination to over- 
look personaUties in the absorbing interest of the problem and to 
better the past methods of carrying on committee work, which 
have often prevailed. 

As one looks back through the files of different technical associa- 
tions, one is always struck by certain committee reports and papers 
by individuals, as marking epochs or periods in the progress of sci- 
ence, papers that have stood unchallenged as fair exponents of 
truth, for years, sometimes for decades; while many others are of 
little lasting value, though they may have served a useful tempo- 
rary purpose. From time to time there come periods and problems 
in our field, as in world politics, when the opportunity is afforded 
to develop new truths or to sum up the state of the art in a useful 
manner. The breadth of the membership, the great variation in 
conditions, and hence of results, in the wider field of the entire 
country as compared with the state, county, or municipality, give 
to such an organization as this, and to its committees, a breadth of 
comparative experience from which to draw, of incomparably greater 
value than the sources available to any ordinary individual located 
in any one spot, and carry with this greater opportunity, larger 
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responsibilities and obligations to serve. But to draw out, as- 
semble, analyze, digest and present the resulting significant truths, 
involves a task of magnitude: work, much, hard, sound, self-sacri- 
ficing work, all along the line. But it is a cheerful, productive work, 
bringing not only the joy of real discovery and of intellectual at- 
tainment, but also happy friendships and confidential relations. One 
has a different feeling for men with whom one had gone on voyages 
of scientific discovery or fought intellectual battles, from those with 
whom one has had but passing acquaintance. 

Has committee work in this Association always been approached 
in this serious vein? Have we given to committee work the 
careful and conscientious thought and labor which it deserved? 
Have we always had the broad, sound and well-considered reports, 
which we have had a right to demand? I submit, no, and I say it 
with deep regret, with a full appreciation of the difficulties inher- 
ent in the task and in the position of the busy individuals involved; 
and without prejudice to some excellent work which has been done 
in the past by individuals and committees in this society. Never- 
theless, we should face the facts, draw our conclusions, and point 
the remedy. 

Is it not true that we have had many committees continued from 
year to year, making little or no effort to act or even to accumulate 
evidence between conventions, and accomplishing but little? Con- 
trast this with the constructive, productive and valuable work of the 
committees of the American Railway Association, of the Society for 
Testing Materials and others, or with the work of some other com- 
mittees of our own. For example, I chance to know of a committee 
to which was entrusted a report upon a very comprehensive, con- 
troversial, and difficult subject, which in a period of five years held 
nearly fifty all-day and frequent night working sessions. The 
members, coming from widely scattered points at marked personal 
sacrifice in time, convenience and money, carried on in manifold 
(so that all committee members might follow discussions between its 
individual members) a correspondence covering literally thousands 
of pages of typewritten matter. This committee wrote and re- 
wrote several of the chapters of its report over and over again, but 
finally came to common ground— though its members were of widely 
different training, experience and practice — and presented a com- 
prehensive and well -studied report. Such efforts must be productive 
of good, particularly where there stands back of the committee 
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such a tremendous storehouse of information as the individual 
members of this association in the aggregate represent. 

It is clear that the work of the Association must of necessity be 
done largely through its committees. The past experience of all 
societies has demonstrated this, and, after all, the success of com- 
mittee work must depend upon the attitude and enthusiasm of 
committee members. Active, alert committee-men are indispensable 
to success. 

May we not, then, demand such service? We have the right. We 
need only the determination. Once it is realized that this Asso- 
ciation demands such service and will set its seal of approval on 
no other, it will get it, for men are ever ready to serve under a high 
standard and where creative work is the first aim. 

We would do far better not to appoint committees to unattain- 
able, undefined, difficult tasks, than to tolerate a drifting, do-nothing 
poHcy. 

Our difficulties in the past, which find parallel in many societies, 
in our legislative bodies and in American society at large, are to be 
explained readily through distance between members, lack of un- 
derstanding, unfamiliarity with committee work or want of initia- 
tive, but none of these difiiculties is insurmountable. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers has recently been through like experiences 
and was finally driven to curtailing, directing in some cases, and fol- 
lowing up its committee work in others, and these things were done 
with good result. 

The solution of this particular difficulty in our Association may 
He in the suggestions that: 

First, we develop better team play; 

Second, the committees have their allotted work more clearly 
defined; 

Third, the committees be made to appreciate their opportuni- 
ties and sources of information, as well as their obligations to the 
Association; 

Fourth, the committees be instructed to carry on all correspond- 
ence between individual members of the committee in manifold, 
that is, by sending carbon copies of all committee letters, reports, 
data or discussions, to all members of the committee; 

Fifth, the committees be required to report meetings and progress 
quarterly, or as often as circumstances' may make desirable, to the 
Secretary of the Association; 
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Sixth, The President and Editor be kept advised by the Secretary 
from time to time of progress in committee work. Our valued fel- 
low-member, M. N. Baker, associate editor of Engineering News- 
Record, has recently raised the significant question, "Should not 
important committee reports, adopted by the Association, be given 
the added weight of the active support, which would result from sub- 
mitting such adopted reports to letter-ballot of the Association?" 
The suggestion has merit, though it is not without danger of abuse. 
It is in line with the present-day growing belief that our engineering 
societies should take a more active part in moulding public opinion, 
within their own fields of activity, rather than to stand aloof from 
such causes, as heretofore, because of fear of perverse use of the 
power of the society, or other reason. Action involves danger, it 
is true, but inaction involves loss of power. It is better to grow 
strong in action, at the expense of occasional failure, than to lose the 
power to act and be forced to let less-experienced men than our 
association affords, determine desirable policies within the field in 
which our members are the better informed. 

The interrelation of any national society with its local sections 
IS a most important one. Much study is being given today by all 
of the national societies, as indeed by our American vmiversities 
and large industrial establishments, to the problem of determining 
the best manner for keeping the sections closely in touch with the 
work of the parent organization. It is a difficult task. To this 
end it is desirable to have all important section meetings attended 
by some member of the Executive Board of the main association. 
Clearly the work of the sections should in general be local in char- 
acter. The broader problems, involving wide range in conditions, 
should be reserved for discussion before the parent association. It 
in turn owes the obligation to discriminate clearly between new live 
matter to which its attention should be directed and the smaller 
problems of more local interest; and to reduce the amount of redun- 
dant, cumulative, or purely descriptive matter in its Journal, to a 
minimum, not only on the score of saving in expense of publica- 
tion, but more important yet, to conserve, as far as possible, the 
time of the readers. 

The Association labors under the great disadvantage of all or- 
ganizations of limited membership and small income, namely, that 
it is not possible to carry on its work with the efficiency attainable 
in a large organization. 
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It will probably be impossible for this Association to do its best 
work until it has permanent headquarters with an adequately paid 
secretary devoting his entire time to the work of the organization. 
At present, with its limited membership, that is impracticable; but 
when it comes it will make possible a closer following-up of commit- 
tee work and it is to be hoped will provide financial aid in the form 
of traveling expenses, secretarial assistance to committees, and aid 
in the carrying on of research work. Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that meanwhile, busy as most of our members are, they and 
their works can be counted upon for larger measure of service than 
has been rendered heretofore, and even service involving financial 
outlay or burden, to the end of having more significant reports 
and extending the usefulness of the Association. 

As time goes on it seems likely that some of the bureaus of munic- 
ipal research may aid in developing practical men who can assist 
effectively in committee or secretarial work, and cooperative effort 
between different societies may be productive of fewer and less con- 
flicting standards. 

With reference to the conduct of the conventions, a few words 
of suggestion may not be out of place. Time could profitably be 
saved by delegating to a committee of the Executive Board, the 
determination of the place for holding the annual convention. 

Many papers could be presented in outline, reserving, at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Committee, a larger amount of time for 
the complete presentation of the most important papers or commit- 
tee reports. Concentration upon one or two important subjects, 
giving in effect a symposium upon these subjects, would probably 
be productive of material better for the Journal and of greater 
value to water works men. While breadth of interest is desira- 
ble and ample opportunity should always be given for experience 
talks, diversity of subjects discussed inevitably leads to dispersion 
of energy. 

While it is certainly desirable that the conventions should be 
made attractive to the families and friends of members, and some 
play for members themselves may be welcome, a spirit of serious 
work should characterize the sessions. With such a spirit domi- 
nating, work will automatically replace play when matters of im- 
portance press and when material properly presented is offered. 
These influences will immediately make themselves felt in the 
Journal of the Association. Furthermore, there can be no doubt 
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that the maintenance of a high standard of publication will stimu- 
late greater care on the part of authors, to the marked advantage of 
the membership. Serious scrutiny of papers by a well-qualified 
editor, under the general direction of a committee on publications, 
is much to be desired, and will do much to conserve the time of 
members. 

An orderly arrangement of the convention schedule, and punc- 
tuality in attendance upon the meetings, is also important. 

Present conditions demand that I call pointedly to your attention 
the obligation of the managers of the water works of this coimtry, 
both municipal and privately owned, to aid in giving the public 
service commissio is or other regulatory bodies, a just appreciation 
of the financial difficulties in which many water works now find 
themselves, as a result of rapid advance in wages, cost of ma- 
terials and standards of service, for some time past, acutely aggra- 
vated by present war conditions. Water works properties have for 
years been less attractive for investment than the stable nature of 
their business should have made them, essentially because of in- 
adequate return, or at least imattractive profit. The profit item 
has gradually been reduced, in many cases to the vanishing point, 
by the influences cited, coupled with the growing cost of litigation 
and proof of fundamental value, as is well known to you water 
works men. Now comes the added burden of high prices induced by 
war conditions, which is sweeping away depreciation allowances and 
reserves and resulting m a declining service. Men familiar with 
such matters view with deep anxiety the failure of regulating bodies 
to recognize the inevitable result of this condition and to govern 
their actions accordingly. Later on, the public will make felt its 
protest against a declining service, in no uncertain terms. Present 
inaction is as disadvantageous to the public as to the private 
interest. The way in which it is felt differs only in time, the 
ultimate inconvenience, annoyance and positive loss being common 
to both. 

With wage increases of from 15 to 30 per cent in the last few 
years, and advances in cast iron pipe from $25 to $55 per ton, 
lead from 5 to 10 cents, copper from 13 to 30 cents, steel products 
and coal more than 100 per cent, cement from $1.25 to $2.50 per 
barrel, and machinery not only doubled in value but impossible of 
prompt and reasonable delivery, it is clear that capital cannot be 
induced to extend the service without substantial relief of some sort. 
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Therefore I say to you, join one another in presenting the actual 
facts convincingly to the authorities wherever occasion requires 
relief, that the public service may not be impaired through lack of 
knowledge on the part of the governing bodies. The position of 
these bodies or commissions is at best most difficult, particularly 
imder such conditions as now prevail, and they are deserving of all 
the assistance that we can give them, as the problem is a vital 
one and essentially one of public education. 

In conclusion I want to express to you, officers, executive board, 
committees and members of this Association, the pleasure which I 
have had in working with you, and my appreciation of the friendly 
cooperation which you have given me, and to disclaim any personal 
animus in the suggestions contained in this address. It is in no 
idle or superficial manner that I speak, but rather with conviction 
and the desire to offer constructive criticism in the friendliest spirit. 
We are all looking toward the future, to higher ideals, better serv- 
ice and a wider field of activity for the American Water Works 
Association. 



